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THE PHYSICAL TOLSTOI 

By Dr. JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

In the hidden bond between the soul and the body lies the solution of 
opposing aspirations. — Tolstoi. 

THE physical biography of Tolstoi is easily written. The 
material has been abundantly furnished by reliable biog- 
raphers, and we have the assistance also of our subject who, 
from an early date, was self-conscious and self-recording in re- 
gard to matters of the body as of the mind. It is interesting to 
observe the attitude toward the body which accompanied his 
varying views of life. Moreover, the influence of the physical 
upon the philosophical man stands out significantly. 

Tolstoi inherited a body well fitted to house a colossal genius, 
and his early surroundings were such as to further his physical 
unfolding to the utmost. As a boy he was "interested in his 
father's dogs and horses," accompanied him in his hunting ex- 
peditions, and took a lively interest in all the " games and mas- 
querades " in which the robust family amused itself. 

His sensitiveness and self-concern early cropped out in dis- 
tress over his homeliness and he tried to improve his appearance 
by clipping his eyebrows. He had "an ardent desire to fly," 
and persuaded himself that it was possible to do so. It was 
" only necessary to sit down light on your heels, clasping your 
arms firmly round your knees, and the tighter you held them 
the higher you would fly." Once when on a journey "he got 
out of the sleigh and ran, and was not overtaken until he had 
gone about two miles. He was lifted back into the carriage 
gasping for breath, perspiring and quite exhausted. Any one 
not endowed with the remarkable physical vigor," comments 
his biographer Maude, "that in spite of frequent attacks of ill 
health, has characterized Tolstoi through life, would probably 
have done themselves serious injury had they taxed their vital 
resources as recklessly as he often did." 

When his brothers were sent to a riding school, Leo, al- 
though his father and the riding master insisted that he was 
too small, was also allowed to accompany them. " At the first 
lesson he duly tumbled off, but begged to be replaced in the 
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saddle, and he did not fall off again, but became on expert 
horseman." 

In his college days Tolstoi says : " I perfected myself phys- 
ically, cultivating my strength and agility by all sorts of exer- 
cises and accustoming myself to endurance and patience by all 
sorts of privations," but " his animal passions were strong, and 
the looseness of morals of society lent them rein. He gave him- 
self freely to drinking, smoking, gambling, though these and 
other bad habits were easier to overcome than the desire for 
women." "I lead an animal life," he said, "though not quite 
debauched," for he saw the ugliness of his sins. 

His dissipations brought his college life to an end with 
little apparent benefit. At nineteen, " on account of ill-health, 
and for private reasons," he left the university and returned 
to his estate. Fired with ambition to better the lives of the. 
serfs, he entered upon the task of their reformation, but his 
enthusiasm was dampened by the slowness of results, and after 
a few months he abandoned his task and with his brother gave 
himself up to "hunting, gambling and carousing with Zigani 
dancers." 

Debts and other results of his conduct brought a reaction. 
At twenty-two he tried to "simplify" life. He rented a cot- 
tage in the Caucasus for three dollars a month. "I dine at 
home," he writes, "on cabbage soup and buckwheat porridge, 
with which I am quite content." His years of bodily abuse had 
told upon him. "My health is not good. I am not ill, but I 
often catch cold and suffer from sore throat or from toothache 
or from rheumatism, so that I have to keep my room at least 
two days in the week." 

He joined the army at twenty-two, and this entry in his 
diary for the next year shows his efforts toward a sober life. 
" Refrain from wine and women . . . the pleasure is so small 
and the remorse so great." If suffering more or less from 
minor ailments, Tolstoi, as a soldier, exhibited great physical 
strength and endurance. " One who entered his battery in the 
Crimea," just after Tolstoi left it, "says he was remembered 
there as an excellent rider . . . and an athlete who, lying on 
the floor could let a man weighing thirteen stone be placed on 
his hands and could lift him up by straightening his arms. At 
a tug of war (with a stick) no one could beat him." 

If there were rifts in the clouds, the end of his "twenty 
years [from fourteen to thirty-four] of coarse dissipation " 
were not yet. At twenty-seven it was again "sprees, gipsy 
girls, and cards all night long," and he was frequently ailing 
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in body and in soul. " Gymnastics were fashionable in Moscow 
in those days and any one wishing to find Tolstoi between one 
and two o'clock in the afternoon could do so at the gymnasium 
in the Great Dmitrovka street, where, dressed in gymnastic 
attire, he might be seen intent on springing over the vaulting- 
horse without upsetting a cone placed on its back. He always," 
continues his biographer, " was expert at physical exercises : a 
first-rate horseman, quick at all games and sports, a swimmer 
and an excellent skater." 

Fearless in the hunt, while pursuing a bear through snow, 
waist deep, the animal, to escape other hunters, took a cross 
path and came upon Tolstoi unexpectedly. When the bear was 
about six yards from him he fired and missed. "It was only 
two yards from him when his second shot hit her in the mouth 
but did not stop her onset. She fell upon him and Tolstoi felt 
his face being drawn into her mouth. He could only draw his 
head between his shoulders and try to present his cap instead of 
his face to the bear's teeth. Piercing the cap the teeth entered 
his flesh above and below his left eye. At this moment Os- 
tachkof, armed with a small switch, came running up shouting 
at the bear, ' Where are you getting to ? Where are you getting 
to ? ' at which the beast took fright and rushed off." When the 
wound was washed with snow and sewn up it proved to be 
trifling, though it left a scar. 

At thirty-two, "a strongly built, broad-shouldered man," 
he delighted in bodily exercise and entertained his brother's 
children with gymnastic feats. " He would lie at full length on 
the floor, making them do the same, and then all would try to 
rise without using their hands." "He also contrived an ap- 
paratus out of rope which he fixed in the doorway ; and on this 
he performed summersaults, to the great delight of his juvenile 
audience." 

In establishing schools for the peasants "he. had parallel 
bars and horizontal bars put up, and gave the children physical 
training." Like many other pioneers in gymnastic teaching, 
Tolstoi aroused suspicion, and to the effects of the novel exer- 
cises the peasant mothers did not fail to attribute any digestive 
troubles that befell their children from time to time ; especially 
when the long Lenten fasts were succeeded by a return to more 
appetizing food, or when, after luxuries had long been lacking, 
fresh vegetables again came into use in summer." 

Behrs, in his "Recollections," gives us a lively picture of 
the Tolstoi of this period. " With me, he liked to mow, or use 
the rake; to do gymnastics, to race, and occasionally to play 
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leap frog, or gorodki, etc. Though far inferior to him in 
strength, for he could lift 120 pounds with one hand, I could 
easily match him in a race, but seldom passed him, for I was 
always laughing. That mood accompanied all our exercises. 
Whenever we happened to pass where mowers were at work, 
he would go up to them and borrow a scythe from one who 
seemed most tired. I of course imitated his example. He would 
then ask me why we, with well-developed muscles, can not mow 
six days on end, though a peasant does it on rye bread, and 
sleeping on the damp earth? 'You just try to do it under such 
conditions," he would add in conclusion. When leaving the 
meadow, he would take a handful of hay from the haycock and 
sniff it, keenly enjoying the smell." 

Though possessed of great strength and endurance, Tolstoi 
seldom enjoyed very long periods of uninterrupted health. 
His previous abundance of health had made habits of bodily 
care well-nigh impossible. " In early manhood he seems to have 
distended his stomach by imprudence in eating, and for the 
rest of his life he was subject to digestive troubles." At thirty- 
four we find him suffering from a cough and taking for it the 
" koumys cure." At fifty he writes : " A week ago I caught cold 
and fell ill, and only to-day have I come to life again ; " and the 
next year — " Caught cold and was ill for a week." 

Tolstoi had a contempt for doctors. "Like Eousseau he 
considered that the practice of medicine should be general and 
not confined to one profession; and this opinion inclined him 
to approve of the folk-remedies used by peasants. But he did 
not go the length of refusing to call in a doctor when one of the 
family was seriously ill." 

The mental unrest to which, after middle life, he became a 
prey, told seriously upon his health. At fifty-seven his wife 
was much concerned, for "he has quite overworked himself. 
His head is always aching but he can not tear himself away " 
from his study. 

At fifty-nine, for ethical reasons, he became a vegetarian. 
He gave up hunting for like reasons and abandoned tobacco as 
a harmful luxury. The latter renunciation was very difficult, 
but he finally lost all longing for it. He craved the mental 
peace of the peasant and sought it in manual labor. " What a 
delight it is," he exclaims, "to rest from intellectual occupa- 
tions by means of simple physical labor! Every day, accord- 
ing to the season, I either dig the ground, or saw and chop 
wood, or work with scythe, sickle, or some other instrument. 
As to ploughing, you can not conceive what a satisfaction it is 
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to plough. ... It is not very hard work, as many people sup- 
pose ; it is pure enjoyment ! You go along lifting up and prop- 
erly directing the plough, and you don't notice how one, two, or 
three hours go by. The blood runs merrily through your veins ; 
your head becomes clear ; you don't feel the weight of your feet ; 
and the appetite afterwards, and the sleep! For me daily ex- 
ercise and physical labor are as indispensable as the air. In 
summer in the country I have plenty of choice. I can plough, 
or cut grass ; but in autumn in rainy weather it is wretched. In 
the country there are no sidewalks or pavements, so when it 
rains I cobble and make shoes. In town, too, I am bored by 
simple walking, and I can not plough or mow there ; so I saw or 
split wood. If for a single day I do not walk or work with my 
legs and hands, I am good for nothing by evening. I can't read 
or write, or even listen to any one with attention; my head 
whirls; there seem to be stars in my eyes, and I have a sleep- 
less night." 

Widow Anisyas's barn collapsed and Tolstoi helped to build 
another. He cut aspens in the forest, and " stripped and 
smoothed them with axe and plane." He was always first in 
the work — digging, preparing timbers, etc. He toiled from 
morning to night, proud to have done his work " with pains " 
and to have learned to execute some feat of handicraft. 

Though he was proud of the work, of his hands, it could not, 
in the nature of things, be as perfect as that of one who had 
made it his business and been trained from earlier life. Of the 
shoes over which he toiled for so many hours, a competent 
judge was so unkind as to remark that they "could not be 
worse." 

That this period of hard muscular labor was also one pro- 
lific in valuable mental product indicates the enormous nervous 
energy at his command. We are reminded of that saner and 
happier though less robust philosopher, Emerson, who likewise 
sought the benefits of manual labor, but soon found that " when 
the terrestrial corn, beets, onions and tomatoes flourish, the 
celestial archetypes do not." " If I may judge from my own 
experience, I should unsay all my fine things, I fear, concerning 
the manual labor of literary men. ... To be sure he may work 
in the garden, but his stay there must be measured, not by the 
needs of the garden, but of the study." 

The following incident, occurring in his fifty-eighth year, 
offers a supreme example of Tolstoi's bodily powers. He wished 
to make the journey from Moscow to Yasnaya, a distance of a 
hundred and thirty miles. Disapproving of railways, but partly 
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for the sake of economy and from love of out-door exercise, he 
decided to walk the distance. "Over his shoulder he took a 
linen sack for his food, and in it he also took a pair of broad 
shoes, a soft shirt, two pairs of socks, some handkerchiefs, and 
a small vial of stomach drops, as he often suffers from indiges- 
tion. He started with three young men. Two of them broke 
down on the road and the count and his companion, after sleep- 
ing in hovels, reached their destination on the third day." On 
their arrival Tolstoi was "lively and merry" and expressed 
himself as having never enjoyed anything so much in his life. 

Though Tolstoi appreciated the benefit of fresh air, mus- 
cular exercise and plain food, his hygienic knowledge or prac- 
tise was not otherwise perfect. He ate " like a pig," and a fam- 
ished pig at that. His son, Count Ilya, writes : " My father was 
very hungry as a rule and ate voraciously whatever turned up. 
My mother would stop him, and tell him not to waste all his 
appetite on kasha, because there were chops and vegetables to 
follow. ' You'll have a bad liver again,' she would say, but he 
paid no attention to her and asked for more and more, until his 
hunger was satisfied." Such a mighty machine needed plenty 
of fuel, but it is little wonder that with such stoking, there was 
frequent need of stomach drops. 

Mental states had a profound influence on Tolstoi's bodily 
condition. Nor did his peasant practise long bring him mental 
peace. He was but a count masquerading as a serf. In his 
earlier years he had spent considerable time with music, had 
attained some proficiency as a pianist, and his appreciation was 
sane and his enjoyment of the art great until the dawn of his 
morbidly religious and socialistic phase. During this period 
Rubenstein played in Moscow. By natural desire Tolstoi wished 
to hear him and sent for a ticket. But on second thought he 
found that the attendance upon the concert was out of keeping 
with his lately expressed views of art. The distress of doubt 
as to the right conduct to pursue, and his desire to be sincere, 
brought on a " nervous attack " which prostrated him. 

The same year in which he took his long journey afoot, Tol- 
stoi was very sick with erysipelas, which developed from an 
injury to his leg. In spite of the pain and weakness, he per- 
sisted in following the plough. Pretending to have neuralgia, 
the Countess went to Moscow and brought back a physician. 
Tolstoi received him with much dissatisfaction, but finally 
allowed an examination which revealed a temperature of 104° 
and a badly swollen leg, from which pieces of dead bone came 
away. He was laid up for nine weeks, and in times of pain not 
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only did not forbid the coming of the physician, but more than 
once was glad to have him sent for at night. 

At the age of sixty-six Tolstoi took boyish delight in learning 
to ride the bicycle. He acquired the feat without difficulty and 
could even ride without holding the handle bar. On May 2, 
1896, he wrote in his diary, " I have stopped riding the bicycle. 
I wonder how I could have been so infatuated." But the joy of 
doing a physical feat with ease was not to be resisted and the 
next summer, at sixty-nine, he writes, " Went on my bicycle to 
Yasenki. I love the motion very much. But I am ashamed." 
He had always been fond of his horse, and at this time he 
often, after his literary work, took a ride of twenty miles, end- 
ing with a bath in the river. He was an expert swimmer and 
also a remarkably good tennis player. 

After seventy his health became precarious. He suffered 
from angina pectoris, and following a severe attack at seventy- 
three he said to his daughter : " The sledge was at the door, and 
I had only to get in and go; but suddenly the horses turned 
round, and the vehicle was sent away. It's a pity, for it was a 
good sledge road, and when I'm ready to start again, it may be 
rough." 

In the following year he suffered from inflammation of the 
lungs, and later, from typhoid fever. Always skeptical about 
medicine, he was surprised to note the stimulating effects of 
injections of camphor, and speaking in his humorous way he 
said : " Well, gentlemen, I have always spoken badly of doctors, 
but now that I have got to know you better, I see that I did you 
great injustice. You are really very good men, and know all 
your science teaches : the only pity is," he added, " that it knows 
nothing." A resident physician for Yasnaya was obtained on 
his account ; but Tolstoi stipulated that the doctor must also be 
at the disposal of the neighboring peasants. His health im- 
proved greatly and in August of this year he was able to walk 
for two hours a day. Biding, the day after his seventy-fifth 
birthday, and wishing to spare his horse for a season, he got off 
and led it by the bridle. The animal trod on his foot and he was 
prevented from walking for some time. 

At eighty-one he was still able to ride horseback, though 
vigor and certainty of mental and bodily processes were failing, 
and his death from pneumonia came in the following year, 
when, like an animal, he sought to retire from the haunts of his 
fellows to end his days alone. 

The physical Tolstoi is the mirror of the mental and moral 
colossus that he was. It is interesting to observe the sway 
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which, for so long, his primitive somatic nature, by its very- 
strength, held over him. He recognized the higher, though he 
followed the leadings of his lower nature. Though he knew the 
shallowness of pleasure and depth of regret which followed his 
conduct, his moral aspirations were continually swamped by 
his bodily automatism. If, like Saint Francis, he had early ex- 
perienced a prostrating illness, his career might have been 
greatly altered. That his health was so little injured by the 
prolonged period of excess proves how wonderfully strong he 
was. The large crop of the golden grain of genius was, how- 
ever, sadly mixed and marred by a late and abundant yield of 
wild oats. 

It is especially noteworthy that Tolstoi, in his better moods, 
and after his emancipation from its sway, had the highest re- 
gard for the body and went to the utmost pains to bring it to 
and keep it at its best. To do so was an essential part of his 
religion. 



